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Preface 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  raise  awareness  of  how  truly  essential  effective  followership 
skills  are,  on  their  own  and  more  importantly,  as  a  complement  to  leadership  skills.  It  may  strike 
some  as  perverse  to  take  a  leadership  course  and  choose  to  focus  primarily  on  followership. 
However,  during  the  course  of  my  leadership  studies,  I  couldn’t  help  but  notice  a  gap  in  this 
particular  field  of  research.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  in  the  military,  even  when  in 
leadership  positions,  we  are  all  followers.  As  such,  leaders  must  not  forget  about  using  the 
characteristics  and  skills  they  learned  as  good  followers.  Followership  may  not  be  seen  as 
glamorous  -  kids  want  to  grow  up  to  be  the  president,  not  a  member  of  the  presidential  staff. 
This  work  hopes  to  convey  how  much  Air  Force  officers  can  benefit  as  leaders  from  developing 
and  improving  followership  skills  throughout  the  span  of  their  military  careers. 

First  and  foremost,  huge  thanks  go  to  my  advisor  FtCol  “Coach”  Fandry  for  introducing 
the  leadership  theories  and  ideas  that  really  helped  me  make  connections  and  take  directions  in 
my  research  I  never  would  have  come  up  with  on  my  own.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  FtCol 
Dowty  for  helping  me  formulate  my  topic  and  focus  my  ideas.  Most  importantly,  I  could  not 
have  survived  any  of  this  without  the  encouragement  and  support  of  my  husband  and  fellow 
student  Jason,  the  time  we  spent  discussing  ideas  while  driving  to  and  from  school  made  all  the 
difference. 
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Abstract 

The  Air  Force  can  greatly  benefit  by  increasing  the  role  of  followership  in  professional 
military  education  at  all  ranks,  officer  and  enlisted,  to  help  create  more  effective  leaders.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  leadership  and  followership  are  complementary  competencies  and 
military  leaders  must  work  to  master  both  of  them.  Regardless  of  rank,  every  member  of  the 
United  States  Military  is  a  subordinate  to  someone,  whether  it  is  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  a 
newly  commissioned  Lieutenant.  In  the  military  community,  every  officer  is  both  a  leader  and 
follower  simultaneously  in  every  position  they  hold.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  for  officers  to  hone 
their  followership  skills  in  addition  to  leadership  skills  to  improve  their  overall  effectiveness. 
Just  as  followers  are  expected  to  learn  from  leaders,  the  converse  should  also  hold  true.  Leaders 
that  learn  from  followers  become  more  effective  leaders.  Understanding  this,  effective 
followership  requires  both  dissent  and  flexibility  -  these  essential  elements  must  be  part  of  the 
development  of  21st  century  Air  Force  senior  leaders.  This  paper  draws  from  the  current  body  of 
knowledge  on  followership  focusing  on  the  foundational  works  and  the  followership  styles  they 
identify.  It  includes  in-depth  analysis  of  two  traits  recommended  for  effective  leaders.  This  paper 
uses  the  problem/solution  research  methodology.  The  idea  is  not  to  provide  a  cookie-cutter 
follower  checklist.  Rather,  the  goal  of  this  work  is  to  initiate  discussion  of  both  the  importance  of 
followership  and  how  the  development  and  improvement  of  followership  skills  can  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  Air  Force  leaders. 
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Why  Followership? 

The  first  page  of  Air  Foree  Doetrine  Doeument  (AFDD)  1-1,  Leadership  and  Force 

Development,  defines  leadership;  the  following  quote  is  an  exeerpt  of  that  definition: 

Feadership  does  not  equal  eommand,  but  all  eommanders  should  be  leaders.  Any 
Air  Foree  member  ean  be  a  leader  and  ean  positively  influence  those  around  him 
or  her  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

The  vast  majority  of  Air  Force  leaders  are  not  commanders.  These  individuals, 
who  have  stepped  forward  to  lead  others  in  accomplishing  the  mission, 

simultaneously  serve  as  both  leaders  and  followers  at  every  level  of  the  Air 
Force. ^ 

Regardless  of  rank,  every  member  of  the  United  States  Military  is  a  subordinate  to 
someone  whether  it  is  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  a  newly  commissioned  Fieutenant.  In  the 
military  community,  every  officer  should  be  considered  a  leader  and  follower  simultaneously  in 
every  position  they  hold  but  as  is  evident  in  the  Air  Force’s  definition,  the  focus  is  on  leadership. 
The  Air  Force  professional  military  education  concentrates  on  developing  every  officer  as  if  he 
or  she  will  one  day  become  the  Chief  of  Staff.  However,  a  leader  cannot  lead  without  followers. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  officer  corps  could  greatly  benefit  by  increasing  the  role  of  followership  in 
professional  military  education  for  officers  to  help  them  as  they  work  toward  becoming  effective 
leaders.  The  question  is,  how  can  officers  best  serve,  using  followership  to  make  them  better 
leaders? 

The  quote  above  from  AFDD  1-1  about  leadership  mentions  that  Airmen  are  leaders  and 
followers  at  the  same  time.  The  document  goes  on  to  claim,  “Desirable  behavioral  patterns  of 
these  leaders  and  followers  are  identified  in  this  doctrine  and  should  be  emulated  in  ways  that 

'y 

improve  the  performance  of  individuals  and  units.”  However,  as  you  read  further  you  never 
quite  find  useful  guidance  or  even  a  definition  of  followership.  When  discussing  personal 
leadership  Air  Force  doctrine  states  that  followership  is  an  important  skill  to  have  and  the  tactical 
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level  of  force  development  is  where  one  should  focus  on  developing  it.  At  the  operational  and 
strategic  level,  the  topic  of  Airmen  as  followers  is  briefly  mentioned.  The  operational  level 
states,  “based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  themselves  as  leaders  and  followers  and  how  they 
influence  others,  they  apply  an  understanding  of  organizational  and  team  dynamics.”  At  the 
strategic  level  it  is  not  much  different,  “based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  themselves  as 
leaders  and  followers,  and  how  to  use  organizational  and  team  dynamics,  they  apply  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  leadership  at  the  institutional  and  interagency  levels.”"^  Airmen  are  left  to  their 
own  devices  to  find  out  more  information  on  followership. 

When  one  delves  further  into  Air  Force  publications,  the  term  followership  shows  up  in 
only  14  documents  out  of  over  2,500  documents  posted  on  the  official  source  site  for  Air  Force 
administrative  publications.^  Of  those  14,  only  two  offer  anything  beyond  a  brief  mention  of  the 
word  followership.  Air  Force  Pamphlet  (AFP AM)  36-2241,  Professional  Development  Guide,  is 
the  source  for  promotion  exams  for  the  enlisted  force;  officers  do  not  take  comparable  tests  for 
promotion.  Whereas  leadership  rates  a  whole  chapter  and  extensive  discussion,  followership  is 
included  as  a  subset  of  leadership  and  is  boiled  down  to  10  qualities.  The  guide  explains,  “There 
are  10  points  essential  to  good  followership;  however,  the  list  is  neither  inflexible  nor 
exhaustive:”^ 


•  Organizational  Understanding 

•  Decision-making 

•  Communication  Skills 

•  Commitment 

•  Problem  Solving 

•  Integrity 

•  Adaptability 

•  Self-employment 

•  Courage 

•  Credibility 
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This  is  a  good  start  but  followership  is  not  a  subset  of  leadership.  Leadership  and 
followership  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  thus  followership  deserves  more  thought.  A 
groundbreaking  social  scientist  in  the  realm  of  followership,  Robert  E.  Kelley,  explains  the 
relationship  between  leadership  and  followership  well.  “In  reality,  followership  and  leadership 
are  two  separate  concepts,  two  separate  roles.  They  are  complementary,  not  competitive,  paths  to 
organizational  contribution. .  .The  greatest  successes  require  that  people  in  both  roles  turn  in  top- 
rate  performances.”^  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  Air  Eorce  Instruction  (AEI)  36-2014, 
Commissioning  Education  Program  (CEP)  lists  followership  as  an  institutional  sub-competency 
under  Embodying  Air  Eorce  Culture. 

Eollowership:  Comprehends  and  values  the  essential  role  of  followership  in 
mission  accomplishment.  Seeks  command,  guidance,  and/or  leadership  while 
providing  unbiased  advice.  Aligns  priorities  and  actions  toward  chain  of 
command  guidance  for  mission  accomplishment.  Exercises  flexibility  and  adapts 

o 

quickly  to  alternating  role  as  leader/follower;  follower  first,  leader  at  times. 

However,  followership  is  not  mentioned  in  professional  military  education  (PME)  or 
most  other  instructions  where  leadership  is  mentioned.  The  Air  Eorce  Academy  in  its  instructions 
takes  the  time  to  recognize  followership  but  even  then  the  focus  is  only  at  the  lowest  level,  on  the 
fourth  class  cadets  (freshman).^  In  the  Air  University  Catalog  for  Academic  Year  2008-2009, 
followership  is  mentioned  five  times  but  only  in  the  Squadron  Officer  School  (SOS)  curriculum, 
whereas  the  word  leadership  appears  242  times.  The  bottom  line  is,  significant  searching  is 
required  to  find  mention  of  followership  in  Air  Eorce  publications  and  literature.  It  would  be 
beneficial  for  officers  to  understand  the  continued  importance  of  followership  outside  of  the 
enlisted  ranks  and  beyond  commissioning,  but  the  resources  and  emphasis  do  not  exist. 

There  are  a  number  of  worthwhile  characteristics  of  effective  followership.  However,  this 
study  focuses  on  two  primary  traits  that  directly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  effective  leaders.  The 
first  one  is  dissent,  examined  in  the  context  of  its  importance  to  critical  thinking.  In  the  article 
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“Dynamic  Followership,”  Ft  Col  Sharon  Fatour  and  Ft  Col  Vicki  Rast,  have  come  up  with  five 
plausible  follower  competencies,  one  of  them  is,  ^''thinks  independently  and  critically  (dissents 
courageously. .  The  definition  of  followership  in  the  CEP  instruction  above  says,  “Seeks 
command,  guidance,  and/or  leadership  while  providing  unbiased  advice.”  The  act  of  providing 
unbiased  advice  will  at  times  be  dissent;  all  military  professionals  should  be  taught  how  to 
dissent  properly.  This  does  not  mean  just  teaching  the  proper  channels  and  the  mechanics  of 
dissent.  Rather,  it  refers  to  the  critical  thinking  required  to  formulate  a  dissenting  opinion,  the 
communication  skills  required  to  present  it  and  the  situational  awareness  and  understanding  of 
when  to  press  on  or  back  down.  Note  that  dissent  is  not  on  the  list  above  of  followership  qualities 
from  the  Professional  Development  Guide',  however,  almost  all  of  those  qualities,  especially 
integrity  and  courage,  are  required  for  dissent  to  be  possible.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  knowing  when  to  salute  smartly  and  move  on  versus  telling  the  boss  what  he 
or  she  wants  to  hear  i.e.,  being  a  “yes  man.”  We  serve  our  bosses  best  by  presenting  opinions  that 
do  not  always  match  their  own.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place  to  disagree  with  the  boss  and  good 
followers  get  this  right.  Dissent  is  an  area  where  one  must  tread  carefully  it  can  turn  into 
insubordination  if  not  done  correctly. 

The  other  trait  to  be  discussed  is  flexibility.  Flexibility  was  also  highlighted  in  the 
definition  of  followership  in  the  CEP  instruction.  Flexibility  refers  to  one’s  ability  to  deal  with  or 
adapt  to  change.  Another  one  of  five  plausible  follower  competencies  from  the  article  “Dynamic 
Followership,”  is,  'functions  well  in  change-oriented  environments  (serves  as  a  change  agent, 
demonstrates  agility,  moves  fluidly  between  leading  and  following)”.  This  is  especially 
relevant  due  to  changes  due  to  the  new  presidential  administration  as  well  as  recent  changes  in 
Air  Force  leadership  and  organizations  to  deal  with  cyberspace  and  nuclear  issues.  It  also  affects 
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military  units  on  a  more  personal  level  due  to  the  nature  of  the  system;  it  is  not  unusual  for  an 
offieer  to  spend  only  two  years  in  a  job,  whieh  means  the  organization  must  eonstantly  deal  with 
the  ehanges  wrought  by  personnel  and  personality  changeovers.  As  a  general  rule,  people  are 
resistant  to  ehange.  Mueh  like  dissent,  it  usually  requires  stepping  out  of  one’s  eomfort  zone  and 
potentially  taking  risk.  A  good  follower  works  with  the  leader  to  be  an  agent  of  change  and  help 
the  organization  evolve  and  grow  as  required  to  deal  with  external  environments  and  pressures. 
Before  exploring  these  traits  of  followership,  one  must  delve  into  the  origins  of  it  to  help 
understand  why  followership  is  so  important. 

Foundations  of  Followership 

“Follower  is  not  a  term  of  weakness,  but  the  condition  that  permits  leadership  to 

exist  and  gives  it  strength.  ” 

-  Ira  Chaleff^^ 

The  study  of  leadership  and  leaders  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  time.  A  Google  search 
on  the  word  leadership  turns  up  237  million  results  whereas  a  search  on  the  word  followership 
only  has  144  thousand  results. When  one  does  the  math,  it  comes  out  to  over  1,600  times  more 
mentions  of  leadership  than  followership.  The  statistics  in  the  Muir  S.  Fairchild  Research 
Information  Center  (Air  University  Library)  are  similar;  a  key  word  search  of  leadership  reveals 
7,061  references  and  followership  only  30.'^  “The  modem  leadership  industry,  now  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  is  built  on  the  proposition  that  all  leaders  matter  a  great  deal  and  followers  hardly 
matter  at  all.”^^  A  few  people  have  dedicated  a  significant  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
understanding  followers  and  the  dynamics  involved  in  the  relationship  between  followers  and 
leaders.  This  section  will  begin  by  focusing  on  two  of  those  intellectuals  and  their  foundational 
theories  on  followership  and  follower  styles.  Most  modem  writings  on  followership  reference  at 
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least  one  of  the  two  the  models  to  be  discussed.  There  is  even  an  empirical  study  substantiating 
the  existence  of  followership  based  on  one  of  the  proposed  models.  Using  the  followership 
models  of  Robert  Kelley  and  Ira  Chaleff  as  a  baseline,  some  leadership  scholars  have  also  turned 
their  interests  towards  followership.  One  of  the  most  useful  aspects  to  come  from  these  studies  is 
the  importance  of  relationships.  This  is  highlighted  by  Barbara  Kellerman  as  a  key  finding  in  her 
recently  published  book  about  followership.  The  significance  of  relationships  is  worth  looking 
into  further  which  takes  one  to  Margaret  Wheatley  and  the  study  of  leadership  using  chaos 
theory  and  quantum  physics.  There  are  new  and  different  ways  to  look  at  building  leadership 
potential  but  to  truly  understand  the  importance  of  leadership  one  must  understand  the  recipients 
of  leadership,  the  followers. 


Followership  Styles 

To  discuss  followership  one  needs  to  first  explore  the  dominant  theories.  Social  scientist 
Robert  E.  Kelley  was  not  necessarily  the  first  to  write  about  followership,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  write  about  it  as  its  own  subject  not  as  a  subset  of  leadership.  His  breakthrough  text.  The 
Power  of  Followership,  published  in  1991  highlighted  a  model  for  follower  types  that  he  has 
continued  to  refine  in  follow  up  essays  and  articles  and  is  very  much  in  use  today.  Kelley 
developed  his  follower  styles  to  complement  the  existing  models  for  leadership  styles.  In  his 
research  and  consulting  with  both  leaders  and  followers,  two  dimensions  rose  to  the  surface  as 
the  primary  characteristics  of  followership,  independent  critical  thinking  and  active 
participation.^^  Kelley  uses  these  in  a  two-dimensional  model  to  illustrate  five  follower  types 
ranging  the  two  scales  of  critical  thinking  and  activity  level. 
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Activity  Level 


Figure  1:  Kelley’s  Followership  Styles,  {Adapted  from  Robert  E.  Kelley,  The  Power  of 
Followership.  New  York:  Doubleday/Currency,  1992), 

The  sheep  eategory  has  the  least  effective  followers,  “because  of  their  herd  instinct,  they 
can  be  trained  to  perform  necessary  simple  tasks  and  then  wander  around  awaiting  further 
direction.”  Yes-People  are  also  considered  ineffective  because  while  they  are  more  enthusiastic 
and  involved  than  sheep,  they  need  a  leader  to  tell  them  exactly  what  to  do.  They  can  be 
dangerous  “either  because  they  do  exactly  what  they  are  told  and  no  more  or  because  they  tell 
leaders  what  they  want  to  hear,  not  what  they  need  to  know.”  The  alienated  followers  are  often 
former  exemplary  followers,  they  are  critical  thinkers  but  they  are  passive  in  their  role  in  the 
organization.  Some  versions  of  Kelley’s  model  leave  out  the  pragmatic  followers  in  the  center 
of  the  table.  The  pragmatic  followers  are  “capable  workers  who  eschew  their  independence  for 
political  expediency.  Or  they  are  system  bureaucrats  who  carry  out  directives  to  the  letter,  even 
though  they  might  have  valuable  ideas  for  improving  them.”  All  of  these  types  of  followers 
have  some  less  than  advantageous  characteristics. 

The  last  type  of  follower  in  the  model  is  the  exemplary  follower.  According  to  Kelley, 
exemplary  followers  “bring  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance  into  implementing  an 
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organizational  goal.”^"^  They  exercise  independent  critical  thinking,  separate  from  and  not 
necessarily  in  line  with  the  leadership,  and  balance  it  with  being  actively  engaged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  organization,  despite  these  two  requirements  seeming  mutually  exclusive  at  times.  The 
goal  in  developing  skills  for  followership  would  be  to  help  people  move  into  the  exemplary 
follower  sector.  Kelley  asserts  that  there  are  seven  steps  to  becoming  an  exemplary  follower:  (1) 
be  proactive;  (2)  gather  the  facts;  (3)  seek  wise  counsel;  (4)  play  by  the  rules;  (5)  persuade  by 
speaking  the  language  of  the  organization;  (6)  prepare  your  courage  to  go  over  heads  when 
absolutely  necessary;  and  (7)  take  collective  action  or  plan  well  to  stand  alone.  These  seven 
steps  seem  like  common  sense  but  they  can  take  courage  to  enact.  Kelley’s  recommendations  are 
essentially  advice  for  how  to  offer  a  dissenting  position  to  a  leader. 

The  seven  steps  Kelley  recommends  are  similar  to  those  in  another  foundational  work  in 
the  study  of  followership.  The  Courageous  Follower,  by  Ira  Chaleff.  Chaleff  s  study  was  first 
published  in  1995  and  updated  in  2003;  it  is  extremely  relevant  to  the  officer  corps  in  the  U.S. 
Military.  In  fact,  his  research  was  inspired  by  a  book  he  read  about  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  in 
Vietnam.  Chaleff  contends  that  in  order  for  leaders  to  use  their  power  wisely  or  effectively 
they  need  followers  who  take  a  proactive  approach  to  their  roles.  He  explores  the  ideas  of  how 
followers  can  make  their  leaders  lives  easier  while  being  a  “shaper”  who  contributes  to  growth 
and  development  of  the  organization.  Chaleff  also  has  a  four-quadrant  model  for  followership 
similar  to  Kelley’s  model.  In  this  version,  the  axes  have  been  swapped  to  assist  with  the 
comparison  to  Kelly’s  model.  Chaleff  s  willingness  to  challenge  the  leader  can  be  likened  to 
Kelley’s  critical  thinking  dimension  of  followership.  Additionally,  where  Kelley  characterizes 
followers  based  on  levels  of  activity  ranging  from  passive  to  active,  Chaleff  focuses  on  a 
follower’s  degree  of  support  for  the  leader. 
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High  Challenge 


Individualist 


Partner 


Low  Support^ 


>.High  Support 


Resouree 


Implementer 


Low  Challenge 

Figure  2:  Chaleff’s  Followership  Styles,  {Adapted from  Ira  Chaleff,  The  Courageous 
Follower,  2"**  ed.,  San  Francisco,  CA:  Berrett-Koehler  Publishers,  Inc.,  2003) 

The  key  differenee  in  Kelley’s  and  Chaleff  s  models  is  that  Chaleff  reeognizes  positive 

attributes  aeross  all  eategories.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  mental  images  provoked  by 

Kelley’s  eategory  labels.  Where  Kelley  has  sheep,  Chaleff  eonsiders  them  resourees  who  may 

put  in  an  honest  day’s  pay  but  do  not  go  beyond  the  minimum.  Chaleff  s  implementers  are 

eomparable  to  Kelley’s  yes-people  and  both  say  that  this  is  where  most  leaders  love  to  have  their 

followers.  Chaleff  points  out  that  leaders  ean  eount  heavily  on  implementers  to  do  what  is 

needed  to  get  the  job  done  without  mueh  supervision  but,  as  they  are  yes-people,  they  will  not 

tell  the  leader  when  he  begins  down  the  wrong  path.  The  individualist  gets  a  mueh  better  spin 

from  Chaleff  than  the  alienated  followers  do  from  Kelley.  Aeeording  to  Chaleff,  “these  are 

potentially  important  people  to  have  in  the  group  as  they  balanee  the  tendeney  of  the  rest  of  the 

group  to  go  along  with  what  seems  aeeeptable  while  harboring  reservations.”  Lastly  are 

Chaleff  s  partners,  these  are  the  exemplary  followers  in  Kelley’s  model.  “A  follower  operating 

from  the  first  quadrant  gives  vigorous  support  to  a  leader  but  is  also  willing  to  question  the 

leader’s  behavior  or  polieies.”  Chaleff  reminds  us  that  even  followers  operating  in  the  partner 
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capacity  have  room  for  growth  and  should  continue  to  develop  their  skills  along  the  axes  of  the 
model. 


The  Five  Dimensions  of  a  Courageous  Follower 

In  order  to  develop  followership,  Chaleff  first  looks  to  explain  the  dynamies  of  the 
leader-follower  relationship.  The  importanee  of  relationships  is  a  theme  that  surfaees  throughout 
both  leadership  and  followership  literature.  At  the  eore  of  the  relationship  is  “a  eommon  purpose 
pursued  with  deeent  values.”  Relationships  are  important  but  ultimately  we  are  responsible  for 
ourselves  and  that  is  where  any  learning  or  ehange  must  begin.  Ira  Chaleff  reeommends 
beginning  with  the  five  dimensions  of  a  Courageous  Follower,  the  eourage  to  assume 
responsibility,  the  eourage  to  serve,  the  eourage  to  ehallenge,  the  eourage  to  partieipate  in 
transformation,  and  the  courage  to  take  moral  aetion.^"^  These  five  dimensions  are  worth 
exploring  further  to  help  lay  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  followership. 

The  first  dimension  is  the  eourage  to  assume  responsibility  for  both  oneself  and  the 
organization.  This  is  espeeially  important  in  the  military.  Serviee  members  wear  uniforms  that 
make  their  profession  obvious  to  the  world  and  their  aetions  refleet  on  their  braneh  of  serviee  and 
shape  publie  opinions  of  both  the  braneh  and  the  military  as  a  whole.  There  ean  be  risk  involved 
with  assuming  responsibility,  whieh  is  why  it  takes  eourage.  Aeeording  to  Chaleff,  this 
dimension  is  where  use  of  his  followership  model  begins  with  both  self-assessment  and  elieiting 
feedbaek  from  others.  “Courageous  followers  diseover  or  ereate  opportunities  to  fulfill  their 
potential  and  maximize  their  value  to  the  organization.”  They  do  this  through  passion, 
initiative,  influeneing  the  eulture,  breaking  the  rules,  breaking  the  mindset,  improving  the 
proeess,  and  testing  new  ideas.  Passion  “springs  from  genuine  eonneetion  to  the  eommon 
purpose”  and  passionate  followers  have  a  sense  of  stewardship.  The  Air  Foree  Chief  of  Staff, 
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Gen  Norton  A.  Schwartz,  recently  spoke  on  stewardship  and  adapted  Peter  Block’s  definition, 

stating,  “stewardship  is  a  set  of  principles. .  .concerned  with  creating  a  way  of  governing 

ourselves  that  creates  a  strong  sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility  at  the  bottom  of  the 

organization.”  Chaleff  stresses  passion  is  essential.  General  Schwartz  understands  that  and  in 

his  speech,  he  appeals  to  the  passion  military  members  should  have. 

I  suggest  that  the  better  stewards  we  are  in  the  profession  of  arms,  the  better 
prepared  we  will  be  to  secure  the  victory  and  the  less  frequently  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  prove  our  preparedness.  This  is  true  because  the  effects  of  stewardship 
also  serve  to  deter  and  dissuade  those  who  would  challenge  us  and  serve  to  assure 
those  who  serve  alongside  us.  So  the  better  stewards  we  are  with  the  military 
instrument,  the  more  secure  our  Nation  will  be.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  at 
any  level  of  our  service.  No  outcome  is  too  small,  no  deed  is  insignificant,  and  no 

38 

one  who  serves  can  escape  these  implications,  no  matter  the  task. 

General  Schwartz  could  be  answering  Chaleff  s  first  question  to  ask  when  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  reignite  passion  in  an  organization,  “Does  the  organization’s  sense  of  purpose  need 
renewing?”  When  passion  is  missing,  whether  from  an  individual  or  the  organization,  it  is  a 
problem  worth  investigating.  Assuming  responsibility  also  requires  being  willing  to  take  the 
initiative.  It  is  urging  people  to  step  outside  of  their  stovepipes  and  breaking  the  mindset.  Instead 
of  complaining  about  archaic  ways  of  doing  something,  look  for  ways  to  improve  processes  and 
test  new  ideas.  The  courage  to  assume  responsibility  is  the  first  step  a  follower  needs  to  take  to 
work  towards  becoming  a  better  and  more  effective  follower. 

The  second  dimension  of  followership  according  to  Chaleff  is  the  courage  to  serve.  For 
military  members  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  they  are  exercising  their  courage  to  serve.  Chaleff 
explains  that  this  dimension  involves  the  hard  work  required  to  support  a  leader.  “Courageous 
followers  stand  up  for  their  leader  and  the  tough  decisions  a  leader  must  make  if  the  organization 
is  to  achieve  its  purpose.”  Much  of  what  Chaleff  has  to  say  about  this  dimension  can  be 
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summed  up  as  reducing  stress  and  workload  for  the  leader.  The  best  way  to  be  more  effective  in 
the  courage  to  serve  is  to  build  a  better  relationship  with  the  leader."^® 

By  developing  the  follower-leader  relationship,  it  allows  a  follower  to  deal  better  with  the 
third  dimension  of  followership,  which  is  the  courage  to  challenge.  Courageous  followers  “are 
willing  to  stand  up,  to  stand  out,  to  risk  rejection,  to  initiate  conflict  in  order  to  examine  the 
actions  of  the  leader  and  group  when  appropriate.”"^^  This  is  dissent.  The  courage  to  challenge  is 
important  because  it  helps  organizations  avoid  groupthink.  “Leaders  with  strong  egos  and 
passionate  vision  needed  to  scale  mountains  are  prone  to  self-deception.”  It  is  a  courageous 
follower’s  responsibility  to  minimize  this  self-deception  while  helping  the  leader  understand  that 
you  are  on  the  same  side."^^  A  vital  aspect  of  the  courage  to  challenge  is  the  duty  to  obey. 
Assuming  it  is  not  a  matter  of  integrity  or  morally  repugnant,  if  a  follower  challenges  the  leader 
and  is  overruled  it  is  important  to  give  the  decision  or  policy  a  chance  to  make  it  work."^"^ 

Another  piece  of  the  courage  to  challenge  is  challenging  abuse  early.  Chaleff  is  not  referring  to 
overt  illegal  actions  so  much  as  small  violations  of  values  that  if  left  unchallenged  make  it 
“difficult  to  avoid  the  ‘slippery  slope’  of  accelerating  moral  decline. For  Airmen,  it  is  the  little 
things  like  proper  wear  of  the  uniform  and  observing  the  customs  and  courtesies  that  are  an 
integral  part  military  service.  “The  road  to  integrity  is  paved  with  speaking  up  about  and  acting 
on  small  corruptions  of  principles  as  we  encounter  them;  left  unchecked,  these  moral  potholes 
can  become  sinkholes  that  swallow  the  common  purpose. Obviously,  the  courage  to  challenge 
is  much  easier  said  than  done. 

According  to  Chaleff,  the  courage  to  challenge  is  not  always  sufficient  which  is  why  the 
fourth  dimension,  the  courage  to  participate  in  transformation,  is  necessary.  When  transformation 
is  required  to  continue  towards  the  common  purpose,  courageous  followers  “champion  the  need 
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for  change  and  stay  with  the  leader  and  group  while  they  mutually  struggle  with  the  diffieulty  of 
real  ehange.”"^^  This  appears  to  line  up  with  the  trait  of  flexibility,  but  Chaleff  s  foeus  is  on  the 
transformation  concerning  personal  behavior  rather  than  organizations.  “Transformation  efforts 
should  be  attempted  when  a  practice  or  behavior  that  violates  the  organization’s  values  and 
threatens  its  purpose  is  so  entrenehed  that  it  is  barely  understood  to  be  a  legitimate  problem,  let 
alone  one  of  potentially  catastrophic  dimensions.”  Finally,  when  these  first  four  dimensions  of 
the  eourageous  follower  are  not  enough,  followers  are  faeed  with  a  difficult  crossroads,  which 
leads  to  the  last  dimension,  the  eourage  to  take  moral  action. 

The  fifth  and  last  dimension  is  the  courage  to  take  moral  action;  this  was  referred  to  as 
the  courage  to  leave  in  the  first  edition  of  Chaleff  s  book  in  1995.  While  all  five  dimensions 
obviously  require  moral  fiber,  this  dimension  probably  requires  the  most  courage  of  the  five. 
“Courageous  followers  know  when  it  is  time  to  take  a  stand  that  is  different  than  that  of  the 
leader’s. This  is  where  whistleblowers  fit  in  the  military.  This  is  when  we  fall  on  our  swords. 
“Healthy  followership  is  a  conscious  act  of  free  will.  When  we  no  longer  believe  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  the  best  thing  or  the  right  thing,  we  must  review  our  options  and  their  respective 
consequenees.”^'*  Chaleff  s  discussion  of  the  five  dimensions  of  a  courageous  follower  is 
excellent  adviee  to  followers  and  should  be  required  reading  for  USAF  offieers. 

A  follow-on  study  to  Chaleff  s  courageous  follower  model  was  done  in  2003  by  Gene 
Dixon  and  Jerry  Westbrook.  They  strove  to  “provide  an  empirical  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  followership  in  organizations.”^^  On  the  surfaee,  it  would  seem  this  existence  is  obvious; 
however,  they  investigated  deeper  into  where  and  how  Chaleff  s  five  dimensions  were  evident  at 
the  different  levels  of  organizations.  Their  conelusions  included  evidence  that  the  executive  level 
understands  and  demonstrates  followership  attributes  the  best.  The  study  was  not  extensive 
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enough  to  be  able  to  elaim  that  exeeutives  aehieve  their  leadership  position  beeause  of  their 

52 

followership  skills.  However,  it  proved  that  followership  eompeteney  is  part  of  their  skill  base. 
Furthermore,  it  provided  seientifie  evidenee  to  validate  Chaleff  s  five  dimensions  of 
followership. 


Followers  are  to  Leaders  as  Water  is  to  Fish 

A  more  reeent  study  of  followership  was  written  by  Barbara  Kellerman,  a  leadership 
seholar  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  Sehool  of  Government.  In  her  2008  book. 
Followership:  Flow  Followers  Are  Creating  Change  and  Changing  Leaders,  she  looks  at 
relationships  between  leaders  and  followers.  Kellerman  defines  followers  using  rank,  “followers 
are  subordinates  who  have  less  power,  authority,  and  influenee  than  do  their  superiors  and 
therefore  usually,  but  not  invariably,  fall  into  line.”  This  leads  to  her  definition  of  followership, 
whieh  is  “a  relationship  (rank),  between  subordinates  and  superiors,  and  a  response  (behavior), 
of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  relationship  is  important  but  the  response  is  the  key  to  the 
definition  of  followership. 

With  these  definitions  as  her  baseline,  Kellerman  develops  her  own  typology  of 

followers,  aeknowledging  that  while  situations  differ  for  followers,  they  nonetheless  have 

striking  similarities  and  ean  be  grouped  based  on  their  level  of  engagement.  She  eontends  that 

you  ean  look  at  the  eontinuum  ranging  to  feeling  and  doing  nothing  all  the  way  to  being 

passionately  eommitted  and  deeply  involved.  The  five  types  of  followers  she  sees  on  this  level  of 

engagement  eontinuum  are  isolate,  bystander,  partieipant,  aetivist,  and  diehard.^^ 

Diehards  are  as  their  name  implies-prepared  to  die  if  neeessary  for  their  eause, 
whether  an  individual,  or  an  idea,  or  both.  Diehards  are  deeply  devoted  to  their 
leaders;  or,  in  eontrast,  they  are  ready  to  remove  them  from  positions  of  power, 
authority,  and  influenee  by  any  means  neeessary.  In  either  ease,  Diehards  are 
defined  by  their  dedieation,  ineluding  their  willingness  to  risk  life  and  limb.  Being 
a  Diehard  is  all-eonsuming.  It  is  who  you  are.  It  determines  what  you  do.^^ 
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According  to  Kellerman,  this  is  the  category  of  follower  where  the  military  fits  because 
to  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  regardless  of  whether  draftee  or  volunteer,  one  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  someone  or  something  to  the  death.  In  general,  Diehards  are  considered 
good  followers.  However,  according  to  Kellerman  there  are  situations  where  any  type  of 
follower  can  get  into  trouble.  Of  Kellerman’ s  five  axioms,^^  the  one  where  a  good  follower  can 
go  bad  in  the  military  situation  is  when  followers  support  a  leader  who  is  bad,  ineffective  and/or 
unethical. A  good  follower  does  not  follow  blindly.  In  a  perfect  world,  followers  would  not 
support  bad  leaders  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  military,  followers  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
support  their  leader  unless  they  are  given  illegal  orders.  However,  Kellerman  comes  to  realize 
that  a  main  theme  in  her  book  is  that  the  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers  shows  that 
“followers  are  more  important  to  leaders  than  leaders  are  to  followers.”^*’  Furthermore,  she  points 
out  that  the  relationship  between  fellow  followers  is  much  more  important  than  is  generally 
given  eredit  and,  “leaders  are  often  quite  ineidental  to  the  action.”^' 

It  is  worthwhile  to  further  explore  Kellerman’s  point  that  the  relationships  between  both 
superiors  and  subordinates  and  between  subordinates  and  other  subordinates  drives  the  exercise 
of  both  good  leadership  and  good  followership.  This  idea  ties  into  the  chaos  theory  of 
leadership  championed  by  Margaret  Wheatley  in  her  book  Leadership  and  the  New  Science. 
Wheatley  defines  chaos  differently  than  most  people  traditionally  view  it.  Chaos  tends  to  bring 
terms  like  disorder  or  pandemonium  to  mind  but,  in  the  realm  of  quantum  physics,  “chaos  is 
order  without  predictability.”  Social  scientists  like  Wheatley  have  applied  this  idea  to 
leadership.  In  quantum  physics,  relationships  are  unseen  forces  that  affect  systems,  change 
causes  change  and  even  mere  observation  causes  change.  Transitioning  this  idea  to  the  military,  a 
common  thread  throughout  followership  and  leadership  studies  is  the  concept  that  not  only  are 
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relationships  critical,  but  it  is  also  essential  that  followers  and  leaders  share  a  common  goal.  This 
meshes  beautifully  with  how  the  military  operates.  All  military  officers  take  the  same  oath  when 
they  enter  service,  “that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. While 
people  might  have  different  motivations  for  joining  the  military,  at  the  core  of  it  all  is  a  common 
desire  to  serve  one’s  country.  The  question  is  how  can  officers  best  serve  using  followership  to 
make  them  better  leaders? 


Dissent:  “Yes  Men”  Need  Not  Apply 

The  mark  of  a  great  leader  is  the  development  and  growth  of followers.  The  mark 
of  a  great  follower  is  the  growth  of  leaders. 

-  Ira  Chaleff^^ 

At  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  many  visiting  senior  leaders  lecture  the  class  and 

most  of  them  offer  pearls  of  wisdom  regarding  leadership.  They  have  made  it  to  the  top,  they  of 

all  people  should  know  something  about  leadership.  However,  the  ones  who  offer  the  best  advice 

for  the  field  grade  audience  soon  to  be  staff  officers  and  squadron  commanders  (most  for  the  first 

time)  are  those  who  talk  about  followership.  Regrettably,  the  term  followership  is  not  used, 

instead  it  is  couched  under  how  to  support  your  boss  as  a  leader.  Once  again,  followership  is 

presented  as  a  subset  of  leadership.  For  example,  Gen  Stephen  Lorenz,  the  commander  of  Air 

Education  and  Training  Command  (AETC)  wrote  a  commentary  titled  “Lorenz  on  Leadership” 

and  frequently  presents  it  as  a  “top  ten  list.”  One  of  his  principles  is  “Work  the  Boss’s  Boss’s 

Problems. This  is  a  catchy  way  to  say  be  a  good  follower.  General  Lorenz  explains. 

Most  people  make  a  decision  through  a  soda  straw,  but  if  they  would  rise  up  two 
levels  above  themselves,  they  could  open  the  aperture  of  that  straw  and  get  a 
strategic  view  of  the  decision.  Taking  a  “god’s  eye”  view — looking  through  the 
eyes  of  their  boss’s  boss — allows  them  to  make  a  much  better  decision.  That  is, 
leaders  must  become  deeply  committed  to  the  organization  and  make  their  boss’s 

fsl 

challenges  their  own. 
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Naturally,  working  problems  for  higher  leadership  will  lead  to  dissenting  opinions  at 
times.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  paper  does  not  attempt  to  address  publie  dissent  as  with  the 
“Revolt  of  the  Generals”  in  2006  when  retired  generals  spoke  out  against  the  war  in  Iraq.  Dr  Don 
M.  Snider,  a  Professor  of  Politieal  Seienee  at  the  United  States  Military  Aeademy,  delves  into 
this  issue  beautifully  in  his  essay  “Dissent  and  Strategie  Leadership  of  the  Military 
Professions.”  One  takeaway  of  note  is  publie  dissent  is  dangerous  but  “the  revolt  may  have 
eontributed  to  an  internal  professional  environment  more  open  to  honest  dialogue  and  critique.  If 
so,  that  is  a  positive  development,  indeed. The  focus  on  dissent  here  is  internal  to  the  military, 
which  is  an  important  aspect  of  followership. 

The  ability  to  dissent  is  a  skill  every  officer  in  the  U.S.  Military  needs  to  have.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  teach  officers  the  proper  channels  of  dissent,  military  officers 
already  know  to  work  within  the  chain  of  command  unless  extraordinary  circumstances  occur. 

An  effective  follower  should  know  how  to  offer  dissent  in  a  way  that  is  not  insubordinate  and  is 
ultimately  for  the  good  of  the  organization.  “Since  we  can  never  completely  eliminate 
misjudgments,  we  should  create  an  environment  where  subordinates  are  more  likely  to  identify 
and  invite  attention  to  those  misjudgments.”^*’ 

Before  challenging  a  leader,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  extreme  importance  of 
supporting  that  leader.  While  conducting  training  over  the  last  ten-plus  years  on  courageous 
followership,  Chaleff  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  the  prerequisite  for  developing  good 
followership  was  to  “raise  the  awareness  of  the  need  for  followers  to  give  leaders  the  support 
they  require  and  to  which  they  are  entitled.”’’  One  cannot  be  what  Chaleff  refers  to  as  a  partner 
in  his  followership  model  (figure  2)  unless  the  subordinate  is  willing  to  give  the  leader  genuine 
support  and  not  just  a  minimum  level  of  compliance.  This  is  a  key  part  of  understanding 
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dissent.  If  a  subordinate  offers  a  dissenting  opinion  and  it  is  shot  down,  assuming  there  is  no 
legal  or  ethieal  issue,  that  subordinate  must  then  give  genuine  support  to  the  leader.  “We  have 
the  right  to  ehallenge  polieies  in  the  poliey-making  proeess;  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  sabotage 
them  in  the  implementation  phase.”  Otherwise,  a  subordinate  undermines  the  leader  and  hurts 
the  organization  and  the  mission.  If  a  subordinate  beeomes  an  opponent  without  deelaring  so, 
while  still  aeting  the  follower,  it  ereates  havoe  in  the  organization.^"^  “We  ereate  the  opposite  of  a 
groupthink  situation.  We  ereate  faetions  and  internal  warfare  that  ean  threaten  to  immobilize  or 
fraeture  the  group  and  undermine  the  eommon  purpose. This  is  a  vital  eoneept  one  must 
understand  before  dissenting.  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forees,  all  members  have  the  same  eommon 
purpose  of  defense  of  the  United  States  and  no  one  wants  to  undermine  the  cause  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally. 

The  importance  of  offering  genuine  support  to  the  leader  is  summed  up  well  by  Michael 

76 

Useem  in  his  book.  Leading  Up,  which  is  about  getting  results  by  helping  one’s  superiors  lead. 
Useem’s  first  lesson  is  “Informing  Your  Commander”  which  draws  on  a  Civil  War  case  study. 
Gen  Robert  E.  Fee  was  successful  where  many  Union  generals  were  not  because  he  adhered  to 
four  guiding  principles: 

1 .  Keep  your  superiors  well  informed  of  what  you  have  done,  what  you  are 
doing,  and  what  you  plan  to  do. 

2.  Regardless  of  how  you  feel  about  your  superiors,  display  a  respect  for  their 
positions. 

3.  Avoid  petty  quarrels  with  your  superiors  in  which  you  may  be  right  but  your 
reputation  will  suffer. 

4.  Estimate  your  competitive  advantage  as  precisely  as  possible,  not  only  to 
avoid  the  twin  dangers  of  overconfidence  and  overcautiousness,  but  also  to 
sustain  your  superiors’  confidence  in  your  capacity  for  precise  analysis. 

These  four  principles  are  still  very  much  applicable  today  and  should  be  helpful  to  an 
officer  at  all  times,  not  just  in  a  situation  requiring  dissent. 
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Once  the  foundation  of  genuine  support  for  the  leader  is  established,  dissent  requires  one 
“to  make  very  sure  that  the  boss  really  is  wrong.”  Remember  that  the  leader  has  more 
experience  and  may  be  aware  of  information  that  is  not  common  knowledge.  Critical  thinking 
skills  come  into  play  here,  it  is  important  to  do  the  homework  and  ensure  there  is  sufficient  proof 
to  baek  up  the  dissenting  opinion.  There  is  a  chanee  once  one  digs  into  the  situation  the  analysis 
may  support  the  leader’s  position.  If  not,  when  formulating  a  dissenting  opinion  one  should  offer 
possible  alternatives.  “If  you  eannot  offer  a  better  idea,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  poking 
holes  in  the  plans  of  your  superiors.”  In  Leading  Up,  Michael  Useem  uses  a  ease  study  from 
the  bible  to  make  his  point.  Abraham  ehallenged  God’s  authority  regarding  the  plans  to  destroy 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  when  pleading  the  ease  for  Lot  and  his  family,  who  had  reeently  relocated 
to  Sodom. 

He  [Abraham]  pulled  himself  together  to  challenge  the  very  foree  on  whom  his 
life  depended. 

“Will  you  indeed  sweep  away  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?”  Abraham  asked  his 
superior.  “Suppose  there  are  fifty  righteous  within  the  city;  will  you  then  sweep 
away  the  place?  Far  be  it  from  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked!  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  what  is  just?” 

With  the  words  barely  out  of  his  mouth,  Abraham  feared  God  might  strike  him 

80 

down  on  the  spot.  Instead,  miraculously,  God  conceded  to  the  argument. 

This  story  obviously  goes  on  a  bit  longer  and  is  more  involved  but  Useem’ s  point  is, 
“even  when  you  report  to  the  ultimate  authority,  it  is  your  solemn  duty. . .  to  give  your  best 
eounsel,  render  your  best  judgment,  and  persist  in  the  expression  of  both,  whether  sueh  upward 
leadership  is  specifieally  sought  or  not.”  Dissent  takes  courage  but  it  is  important  for  both 
sides  of  the  leader- follower  relationship. 

Once  the  need  for  dissent  is  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  ensure  the  environment  is 
conducive  for  dissent.  Consider  the  relationships  between  the  leader  and  subordinates.  Does  the 
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leader  eneourage  open  debate  within  the  organization  or  would  publie  dissent  eause  eonflict  in 
the  organization?  Keep  in  mind,  “it  is  diffieult  for  anyone  to  admit  a  mistake,  espeeially  in  front 
of  an  audienee.”  One  also  needs  to  think  about  the  organizational  eulture  and  demographies. 
For  example,  when  working  at  the  staff  level  with  a  mix  of  field  grade  offieers,  eivilians,  and 
eontraetors  everyone  is  on  fairly  even  footing  regarding  knowledge  and  experienee.  In  this 
situation  eritieal  thinking  and  debate  is  part  of  providing  the  leadership  with  the  best  options  and 
reeommendations.  Conversely,  in  a  squadron  where  enlisted  troops  outnumber  offieers  it  is  a 
eompletely  different  dynamie.  In  this  situation,  maintaining  diseipline  and  showing  a  united  front 
and  support  for  higher  leadership  is  erueial  and  dissent  is  best  done  in  private.  It  is  important  to 
assess  the  elimate  and  to  ehoose  the  right  time  and  plaee  for  dissent.  When  in  doubt  opt  for 
privaey.  Proper  timing  is  essential,  as  Chaleff  pointed  out  in  his  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
genuine  support  for  the  leadership.  The  time  for  dissent  is  when  the  leader  still  has  time  to  act  to 
change  the  course  of  events.  As  is  often  said,  hindsight  is  twenty-twenty;  offering  opinions  after 
the  fact  is  not  helpful. 

The  last  significant  theme  regarding  dissent  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
of  genuine  support  to  the  leader  but  it  is  important  enough  to  revisit.  “If  your  best  efforts  are 
unsuccessful,  you  face  an  even  more  difficult  decision.  In  most  cases,  you  should  say  ‘aye,  aye’ 
and  cheerfully  execute  the  order  to  the  best  of  your  ability.”  Dissent  is  a  key  aspect  of  critical 
thinking  and  being  an  effective  follower,  but  if  a  subordinate’s  challenge  is  rejected,  effective 
followership  dictates  that  that  subordinate  obey  orders  and  offer  total  commitment  to  the  way 
ahead.  The  way  ahead  may  be  a  big  change  for  the  subordinate  and  or  the  organization,  which 
is  why  flexibility  is  also  an  essential  characteristic  of  followership. 
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Flexibility  is  Not  Just  for  Airpower 

It  has  been  stated  and  restated  “flexibility  is  the  key  to  airpower”  so  it  should  be  no 
surprise  that  the  seeond  important  eharacteristie  of  a  good  follower  is  flexibility.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  flexibility  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  deal  with  ehange.  There  are  myriad 
books  written  about  leading  change  and  a  key  theme  is  how  to  get  the  followers  to  accept  and 
help  make  change  happen.  One  of  the  initial  steps  to  a  successful  transformation  effort  is  to 
create  a  powerful  guiding  coalition.  To  make  change  happen  having  the  leadership  on  board  is 
usually  a  given  in  the  military  but  like  in  any  organization,  getting  the  followers  to  buy  in  may  be 
a  challenge  and  that  is  what  makes  a  transformation  successful. 

86 

As  mentioned  up  front  in  this  essay,  '^Functions  well  in  change-oriented  environments" 
is  a  key  follower  competency.  “In  many  cases,  a  follower’s  reaction  to  change  is  to  ignore  it  or 

on 

hide  from  it.”  That  is  not  the  reaction  that  would  be  best  for  an  individual  or  the  organization. 
An  exceptional  follower  embraces  change  and  is  constantly  looking  for  new  and  better  ways  to 
do  things.  Where  these  followers  can  be  even  more  effective  is  by  working  with  other 
followers  to  help  them  understand  and  accept  the  change.  By  doing  that,  they  help  the  change 
take  hold  and  the  organization  grows  and  improves.  This  is  a  skill  of  an  exemplary  follower,  “a 
final  suggestion  for  adding  value  above  and  beyond  your  job  is  to  champion  new  ideas.”  It  is 
important  not  to  get  stuck  in  the  bureaucratic  mindset  of  doing  things  a  certain  way  because  that 
is  how  they  have  always  been  done. 

The  military,  being  a  bureaucratic  institution,  tends  to  be  slow  to  change.  In  Leading  Up, 
one  of  the  final  lessons  is,  “all  institutions  depend  on  dynamic  give-and-take  among  those  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom.  The  success  of  any  hierarchy  depends  on  communication  and 
flexibility  across  the  vertical  divides.”^*’  For  change  to  work,  everyone  needs  to  be  involved. 
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Margaret  Wheatley  discusses  this  in  her  text,  “if  we  want  to  change  individual  or  local  behaviors, 
we  have  to  tune  into  these  system  wide  influences.  We  have  to  use  what  is  going  on  in  the  whole 
system  to  understand  individual  behavior,  and  we  have  to  inquire  into  individual  behavior  to 
learn  about  the  whole. An  effective  follower  must  understand  that  their  individual  behavior 
affects  the  whole  group  and  once  this  realization  happens  people  take  responsibility  for  changing 
themselves.  The  importance  of  relationships  is  highlighted  here  in  working  with  change. 
“Everything  comes  into  form  because  of  relationship. . .  If  we  are  interested  in  effecting  change, 
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it  is  crucial  to  remember  that  we  are  working  with  these  webs  of  relations,  not  with  machines.” 
When  trying  to  make  change  happen  regardless  of  the  level  of  an  organization  although 
interpretations  and  dynamics  are  different,  “the  work  of  change  is  always  the  same.  We  need  to 
find  ways  to  get  their  [the  people’s]  attention;  we  need  to  discover  what’s  meaningful  to  them.”^"^ 
Warren  Bennis,  a  noted  leadership  scholar  and  advisor  to  multiple  El.S.  presidents,  boils  it  down 
beautifully,  “no  change  can  occur  without  willing  and  committed  followers. Over  and  over 
again  in  the  literature,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  importance  of  followers  driving  change. 

Developing  followership  skills  in  people  at  all  levels  of  an  organization  should  help  the 
organization  make  positive  changes  for  the  future. 

What  should  followers  do  when  confronted  with  change  to  help  them  become  agents  of 
change  rather  than  a  just  a  cog  or  worse  yet  a  speed  bump  in  the  process?  In  his  book.  Leading 
Change,  leadership  scholar  and  colleague  of  Warren  Bennis,  James  O’Toole,  compiles  a  list  of 
33  reasons  why  people  and  organizations  are  resistant  to  change  which  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  “everything  in  society  seems  to  conspire  against  the  receptivity  to  change. 

When  it  comes  to  change,  good  timing  plays  more  of  a  role  than  successful  leaders  may  be 
willing  to  admit  but  it  is  only  a  small  piece  of  the  equation,  a  common  theme  throughout 
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O’Toole’s  discussion  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at  change  is  the  failure  to  create  followers.  How 
people  respond  to  change  is  shaped  in  part  by  personal  objectives,  goals,  and  values,  which  ties 
back  to  ChalefP s  point  that  leaders  and  followers  must  share  a  common  purpose.  If  followers 
share  and  embrace  the  same  basic  values,  at  least  one  major  hurdle  for  change  has  been  cleared. 
O’Toole  uses  Warren  Bennis  to  help  explain  the  importance  of  good  values,  “leaders  don’t  just 
do  things  right;  they  do  the  right  thing. O’Toole  stresses  the  importance  of  moral  or  value- 
based  leadership in  bringing  about  change  and  repeatedly  notes  that  there  is  an  art  to  “bringing 
about  change  without  imposing  one’s  will  on  others. Followers,  by  default,  since  they  are  not 
in  a  leadership  position  with  the  ability  to  direct  change,  must  learn  the  art  of  inspiring, 
instigating  and  implementing  change.  Leaders  do  not  have  the  monopoly  on  value-based  action; 
followers  can  use  Bennis ’s  words  as  advice  and  be  agents  of  change  by  doing  the  right  thing. 
Doing  the  right  thing  leads  to  trust,  this  is  another  important  piece  of  being  an  effective  follower. 
Both  gaining  and  giving  trust  to  the  leader  and  fellow  followers  goes  towards  building  the 
relationship  that  makes  the  whole  organization  work.  “Great  leaders  are  made  by  great  groups 
and  by  organizations  that  create  the  social  architecture  of  respect  and  dignity.”  Warren  Bennis 
argues  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  leader,  but  it  would  not  happen  without  effective  followers. 

To  be  an  effective  follower,  it  is  important  to  be  a  change  agent  and  not  an  agitator.  Since 
followers  are  the  people  who  make  or  break  change,  they  should  be  involved  in  planning  from 
the  beginning.  An  effective  follower  recognizes  this  and  helps  foster  the  communication  and 
understanding  along  with  the  open-mindedness  required  to  make  change  work.  “They  [followers] 
can  be  extremely  effective  as  agents  for  change,  by  explaining  to  their  coworkers  the  advantages 
of  doing  things  differently,  showing  by  example  how  different  does  not  have  to  mean  worse. 
Some  might  refer  to  this  as  “leading  from  the  middle”  to  ensure  those  above  and  below  are  all 
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working  towards  the  same  goal/°"^  Regardless  of  how  it  is  labeled,  being  flexible  and  helping  to 
usher  in  ehange  is  a  hallmark  of  effective  followership. 

An  effective  follower  can  be  an  agent  of  change  even  when  not  in  on  the  plans  from  the 
beginning.  Rather  than  criticize  the  leader  or  a  proposed  change  to  the  organization,  a  good 
follower  looks  for  ways  to  find  a  connection  to  the  goal  of  the  change. The  issue  of  trust  arises 
again  here;  an  effective  follower  must  see  others,  both  peers  and  the  leader,  as  allies  working 
together  for  a  common  purpose  and  the  good  of  the  organization.  “Participating  in  successful 
change  efforts  further  substantiates  the  belief  that  efforts  make  a  difference.”'*’^  Furthermore, 
when  making  a  change,  once  the  common  goal  and  trust  are  established,  effective  followers 
become  committed  to  the  change  and  accept  accountability  for  it.  “Transforming  followers  are 
willing  to  put  themselves  on  the  line,  and  they  believe  that  others,  especially  the  leader,  should 
do  the  same.”'°’  In  the  end,  one  must  remember  progress  requires  change  but  not  all  change  is 
progress.'**^  Followers  must  be  flexible  and  capable  of  dealing  with  change  and  furthermore,  of 
heralding  it  to  ensure  progress  and  success  for  their  organization. 

Dissent  and  flexibility  are  only  two  of  many  characteristics  required  for  effective 
followership.  However,  they  are  arguably  the  two  most  important  skills,  especially  for  military 
officers.  These  traits  go  hand  in  hand,  when  dissent  is  accepted  by  the  leadership  it  may  lead  to 
change.  “Effective  leaders  reward  dissent,  as  well  as  encourage  it.”'**^  Flexibility  allows 
followers  to  function  in  a  change  environment,  but  effective  followers  do  not  just  function,  they 
thrive.  “The  ultimate  irony  is  that  the  follower  who  is  willing  to  speak  out  shows  precisely  the 
kind  of  initiative  that  leadership  is  made  of.”"*’  Feaders  should  work  to  cultivate  all  aspects  of 
followership  in  their  subordinates.  Furthermore,  since  followers  are  a  prerequisite  for  a  leader  to 
lead,  then  mastery  of  followership  should  be  a  qualification  to  practice  leadership. 
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Leadership  Requires  Followership 

Followership  is  just  as  important  as  leadership.  Followers  are  the  backbone  of 
any  effective  organization  because  without  loyal,  dedicated  followers  there  can  be 

no  effective  leaders. 

-  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Publication  6-11,  Leading  Marines^ ^ ^ 

Are  followership  principles  being  instilled  in  officers  under  the  guise  of  leadership  good 
enough?  No.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  leadership-followership  dynamic  in  the  military,  it  is 
important  for  officers  to  understand  when  they  should  be  focusing  on  followership  versus 
leadership.  There  are  a  few  main  points  from  the  foundations  of  followership  discussion  worth 
stressing.  First  are  the  follower  styles  from  Kelley  and  Chaleff,  the  best  followers  are  the 
exemplary  followers  or  partners.  All  followers  should  strive  to  be  the  critical  thinking,  highly 
engaged,  supportive  followers  described  in  the  models.  Second  are  the  five  dimensions  of  a 
courageous  follower.  Chaleff  s  ideas  are  extremely  relevant  to  the  military  way,  his  concepts 
have  been  used  successfully  in  other  areas  of  the  government,  and  it  is  past  time  for  the  military 
to  adopt  them.  Lastly,  the  importance  of  relationships  cannot  be  overlooked.  Throughout  this 
essay,  the  theme  that  relationships  are  crucial  has  surfaced  repeatedly.  Relationships  between 
leaders  and  followers  as  well  as  between  colleagues  are  the  glue  that  allow  organizations  to 
succeed. 

The  Air  Force  needs  effective  leaders  and  it  can  create  them  by  developing  effective 
followers.  “Leaders  come  from  the  ranks  of  followers.  Few  leaders  can  be  successful  without 
first  learning  the  skills  of  followership.”  A  start  is  to  get  officers  at  all  levels  to  reacquaint 
themselves  with  the  followership  theories  that  they  were  introduced  to  in  their  commissioning 
programs.  Including  a  foundational  text  such  as  Ira  Chaleff  s  book.  The  Courageous  Follower,  or 
Michael  Useem’s,  Leading  Up,  in  the  CSAF  Professional  Reading  Program  would  be  a  foot  in 
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the  door  for  followership.  Adding  information  on  followership  as  a  eomplement  to  the  existing 
leadership  lessons  at  the  higher  levels  of  PME  would  be  the  next  step.  Eoeusing  on  flexibility  to 
manage  ehange  and  dissent  through  eritical  thinking  will  help  grow  better  followership  skills  and 
lead  to  better  leadership.  Professional  development  never  stops  and  neither  should  the  foeus  on 
followership. 

This  essay  only  touehed  on  two  oharaeteristies  of  effeetive  followers  but  it  offers  a 
starting  point  the  Air  Eorce  ean  use  to  not  just  develop  but  also  maintain  followership  skills  in 
offieers.  One  would  think  that  in  a  perfeet  world  all  followers  would  fit  in  the  exemplary/partner 
style  of  followership.  However,  studies  have  shown  leaders  aetually  prefer  most  of  their 
subordinates  to  eome  from  the  “yes-people”  eategory.''"^  headers  need  a  better  of  understanding 
of  followership  skills  to  appreeiate  how  they  ean  benefit  from  having  exemplary  followers.  Air 
Eorce  officers  need  to  be  better  educated  about  followership  so  they  can  be  not  just  better 
followers  but  better  leaders.  Raising  awareness  of  followership  competencies  means  officers  can 
develop  their  own  followership  skills  as  well  as  those  of  their  subordinates.  The  idea  is  to  build 
relationships  and  create  an  atmosphere  where  dissent  does  not  require  extraordinary  courage  and 
change  is  not  feared. 
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Appendix  A  -  Followership  “Top  Ten  Lists” 

Types  of  Followers  (based  on  level  of  engagement)  -  Kellerman 

Isolates  -  Isolates  are  completely  detached.  They  do  not  care  about  their  leaders,  or  know 
anything  about  them,  or  respond  to  them  in  any  way.  Their  alienation  is,  nevertheless,  of 
consequence.  By  default  -  by  knowing  nothing  and  doing  nothing  -  Isolates  strengthen  still 
further  leaders  who  already  have  the  upper  hand."^ 

Bystanders  -  Bystanders  observe  but  do  not  participate.  They  make  a  deliberate  decision  to 
stand  aside,  to  disengage  from  their  leaders  and  from  whatever  is  the  group  dynamic.  This 
withdrawal  is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of  neutrality  that  amounts  to  tacit  support  for  whoever  and 
whatever  constitutes  the  status  quo. 

Participants  -  Participants  are  in  some  way  engaged.  They  clearly  favor  their  leaders  and  the 
groups  and  organizations  of  which  they  are  members  -  or  they  are  clearly  opposed.  In  either 
case,  they  care  enough  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouths  are  -  that  is,  to  invest  some  of 
what  they  have  (time,  for  example)  to  try  to  have  an  impact. 

Activists  -  Activists  feel  strongly  about  their  leaders  and  they  act  accordingly.  They  are  eager, 
energetic,  and  engaged.  Because  they  are  heavily  invested  in  people  and  process,  they  work  hard 
either  on  behalf  of  their  leaders  or  to  undermine  and  even  unseat  them. 

Diehards  -  Diehards  are  as  their  name  implies-prepared  to  die  if  necessary  for  their  cause, 
whether  an  individual,  or  an  idea,  or  both.  Diehards  are  deeply  devoted  to  their  leaders;  or,  in 
contrast,  they  are  ready  to  remove  them  from  positions  of  power,  authority,  and  influence  by  any 
means  necessary.  In  either  case,  Diehards  are  defined  by  their  dedication,  including  their 
willingness  to  risk  life  and  limb.  Being  a  Diehard  is  all-consuming.  It  is  who  you  are.  It 
determines  what  you  do.^^^ 

Seven  Steps  to  Becoming  an  Exemplary  Follower  —  Kelley 

1 .  Be  proactive 

2.  Gather  the  facts 

3.  Seek  wise  counsel 

4.  Play  by  the  rules 

5.  Persuade  by  speaking  the  language  of  the  organization 

6.  Prepare  your  courage  to  go  over  heads  when  absolutely  necessary 

7.  Take  collective  action  or  plan  well  to  stand  alone' 

Five  Dimensions  of  a  Courageous  Follower  —  Chaleff 

1 .  The  courage  to  assume  responsibility 

2.  The  courage  to  serve 

3.  The  courage  to  challenge 

4.  The  courage  to  participate  in  transformation 
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5.  The  courage  to  take  moral  action 
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Ways  to  Stiffen  The  Spine  --  Kellerman'^^ 

•  Be  aware  of  being  a  follower 

•  Be  informed 

•  Be  engaged 

•  Be  independent 

•  Be  a  watehdog 

•  Be  prepared  to  analyze  the  situation,  the  leader,  and  the  other  followers 

•  Be  prepared  to  judge  the  situation,  the  leader,  and  the  other  followers 

•  Be  open  to  allies  and  forming  coalitions 

•  Be  prepared  to  be  different 

•  Be  prepared  to  take  a  stand 

•  Be  prepared  to  defend  yourself 

•  Be  loyal  to  the  group,  not  any  single  individual 

•  Know  the  importance  of  timing 

•  Know  the  slippery  slope  -  bad  leaders  who  over  time  become  more  deeply  embedded  are 
more  difficult  to  uproot 

•  Know  tactics  and  strategies  such  as  cooperating,  collaborating,  co-opting,  and  overtly  or 
covertly  resisting 

•  Know  your  options 

•  Know  the  risk  of  doing  something  -  and  of  doing  nothing 
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•  Check  your  moral  compass 


Ten  Rules  of  Good  Followership  —  Meilinger 

1.  Don’t  blame  your  boss  for  an  unpopular  decision  or  policy;  your  job  is  to  support,  not 
undermine. 

2.  Fight  with  your  boss  if  necessary;  but  do  it  in  private,  avoid  embarrassing  situations,  and  never 
reveal  to  others  what  was  discussed. 

3.  Make  the  decision,  then  run  it  past  the  boss;  use  your  initiative. 

4.  Accept  responsibility  whenever  it  is  offered. 

5.  Tell  the  truth  and  don’t  quibble;  your  boss  will  be  giving  advice  up  the  chain  of  command 
based  on  what  you  said. 

6.  Do  your  homework;  give  your  boss  all  the  information  needed  to  make  a  decision;  anticipate 
possible  questions. 

7.  When  making  a  recommendation,  remember  who  will  probably  have  to  implement  it.  This 
means  you  must  know  your  own  limitations  and  weaknesses  as  well  as  your  strengths. 

8.  Keep  your  boss  informed  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  unit;  people  will  be  reluctant  to  tell  him  or 
her  their  problems  and  successes.  You  should  do  it  for  them,  and  assume  someone  else  will  tell 
the  boss  about  yours. 

9.  If  you  see  a  problem,  fix  it.  Don’t  worry  about  who  would  have  gotten  the  blame  or  who  now 
gets  the  praise. 

10.  Put  in  more  than  an  honest  day’s  work,  but  don’t  ever  forget  the  needs  of  your  family.  If  they 
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are  unhappy,  you  will  be  too,  and  your  job  performance  will  suffer  accordingly. 
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Follower  Competencies  —  Latour  and  Rast 

•  Displays  loyalty  (shows  deep  commitment  to  the  organization,  adheres  to  the  boss’s  vision 
and  priorities,  disagrees  agreeably,  aligns  personal  and  organizational  goals) 

•  Functions  well  in  change-oriented  environments  (serves  as  a  change  agent,  demonstrates 
agility,  moves  fluidly  between  leading  and  following) 

•  Functions  well  on  teams  (collaborates,  shares  credit,  acts  responsibly  toward  others) 

•  Thinks  independently  and  critically  (dissents  courageously,  takes  the  initiative,  practices  self- 
management) 

•  Considers  integrity  of  paramount  importance  (remains  trustworthy,  tells  the  truth,  maintains 

1 22 

the  highest  performance  standards,  admits  mistakes) 


Characteristics  of  Empowered  Followers  --  Fairfield 

•  Empowered  followers  work  hard  to  carry  out  the  mission  and  goals  of  their  unit.  They  are  not 
silent  partners  who  are  simply  going  through  the  motions.  They  recognize  that  the  success  of 
their  unit  depends  on  teamwork  and  the  combined  efforts  of  both  leader  and  follower. 

•  Empowered  followers  use  their  power  to  motivate  and  inspire  their  leaders  through  their 
actions  and  words.  They  actively  strive  to  contribute  ideas  and  feedback  to  their  leaders.  I 
doing  so,  they  make  their  leaders  better  by  voicing  their  expectations  and  desires  for 
outstanding  leadership. 

•  Empowered  followers  are  loyal  to  their  core  values  and  institutional  ethos.  By  doing  so, 
followers  contribute  to  good  leadership  and  prevent  bad  leadership  from  continuing.  They 
recognize  that  if  they  are  silent  about  illegal  or  immoral  actions  they  are  equally  complicit  in 
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those  activities. 
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